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Sam from his own devil of money-grubbing; but the longed-for 
children do not come, and the marriage proves a failure. Disgusted 
with his life, Sam sets out upon a period of aimless wandering, dur- 
ing whieh he engages in many quixotic ventures among the humbler 
sort of people. Not finding " Truth," in this manner, he turns to 
idleness and dissipation. Finally his strong paternal instinct brings 
him back to sanity and quietness of soul. He adopts some destitute 
children and returns to the wife he had deserted. Presumably tha 
two lived happily ever after. 

The story leaves one aroused, but unsatisfied. "What Sam seeks 
in his quest is not reaUy truth, but experience and ever more expe- 
rience. Sinee marriage to a good woman did not content him, it is 
difficult to see how his vicarious fatherhood could do so. To labor 
for the next generation is glorious, but it is hardly satisfying if one 
can see for one's children no prospect better than the carrying on 
of the endless life process in which one has been able to discern no 
meaning. 



Sussex Gobse. By Sheila Kate-Smith. New York : Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1916. 

Sussex Gorse, by Sheila Kaye-Smith, is a sjory of the sort that 
is usually called strong and impressive, and it deserves the somewhat 
faint praise which these terms in common usage imply. It also no 
doubt deserves the dispraise which is implied in the equally uncritical 
terms monotonous and depressing. The story is discerningly real- 
istic ; it is big and typical ; it persuades and pleases with its genuine 
flavor of earth, and with its true atmosphere of English peasant 
life. On the other hand, there is monotony enough in the tale, and 
there is a lack of sentiment for which a kind of robust earthiness 
does not perhaps wholly make up. The author has taken no pains 
to relieve possible tedium. She allows the persons of her story to 
talk as no doubt they would talk, and to repeat phrases as no doubt 
they would repeat them in real life. The rural vocabulary in Sussex 
Gorse is not extensive. Things are " hemmed bad," or " tedious lit- 
tle, " or " lamentable long " or " justabout good," without much 
variation throughout the book. As a means of arousing and holding 
interest the author relies upon the largeness of her theme, and 
upon the power of an exceptionally clear and vigorous style. But 
if you like the talk of very honest simple, sometimes muddle- 
headed folk, and if you have pleasure in frank description, you will 
be pleased with the details of the story. 

The plan of the novel is exceedingly simple. As a boy Eeuben 
Backfield became filled with the ambition to conquer Boerzell Moor : 
he would buy this waste land and lay it under cultivation. As a 
man, Reuben fought a long bitter fight with the Moor. In order that 
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he might have soldiers to help in the battle, he married and begot 
sons and daughters. His wife died, and he married again. His 
second wife deserted him. Another woman who understood him, 
but who would have thwarted his ambition, he resolutely put out of 
his life. One by one his children, crushed by the tyranny of " the 
farm," deserted him: one of his sons, after ridiculing his father's 
political friends in some scurvy verses during a campaign, went to 
London and became a good-for-nothing. One of his daughters, 
starved for love, ran away with a drunken sailor, and eventually be- 
came a woman of the streets. Reuben was hated, deserted, betrayed, 
bereaved, and he seems to have felt no emotions save pride and anger. 
One of his sons became a famous lawyer : Reuben regretted that he 
had not remained on the farm. Another, well-loved, was killed in 
the Boer war: a shock, but not a tragedy. Reuben was winning 
then — winning his long fight with the Moor ; and this was the thought 
that would remain with him though heaven and earth passed away. 
At sixty this splendid animal was in his prime. At eighty-five, he 
had conquered, and had not a soul to love him. He died a happy 
man. 

The question as to whether this story is really big and impressive 
or merely little and depressing must be decided with reference to its 
meaning. If there is grandeur in the spectacle of a human being so 
immersed in nature that he moves on his way with the resistless force 
and with the callousness to suffering of Nature herself, then the 
story in all its monotony is big — the horizon widens to contain the 
thought, and the farm-house becomes a castle. But if this be not 
true, if Eeuben must be regarded as merely a poor obsessed creature 
who has missed the best in life because Nature drugged his higher 
thought-centers, then the story is not big but sordid — not even 
tragically sordid, for Reuben died happy. 

Nature, not man, is the hero of the story. It is Nature in Reuben 
that triumphs over Boarzell and over the little short-lived Kingdoms 
of love and happiness that his children raised. 

A breaking down of the distinction between Man and Nature — 
such seems to be the essential meaning, impressive or not, of this 
forceful story. 



Rodmook. By John Cowper Powts. New York: G. Arnold 
Shaw, 1916. 

When Baltazar Stark, in John Cowper Powys' new novel, Rod- 
moor, turned his gaze inward, what he saw was " simply the real 
truth of life, its frozen purposelessness. Most men visualize existence 
through a blurring cloud of personal passion, either erotic or imag- 
inative. They suffer, but they suffer from illusion. "What separated 
Baltazar from the majority was his power of seeing things in abso- 
lute colorlessness — uneonfused by any sort of distorting mirage. Thus 



